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ficial differences from the masterpieces of Amiens or
Beauvais; so that we find, with a sort of wonder at first,
that this proud and reticent people is in its architecture
the least reserved, the most superficial of peoples, content
to express itself very garrulously in stone that after all
cannot lie, for the most part without the repose that
waits only upon the steadfast, assured mind and with all
the gesticulations so necessary in translation or to one
expressing himself in a foreign tongue. And it may
well be that the cause of all this lies in the fact that
architecture is always the expression of national and not of
individual ideas, religion and the desire of beauty* And
so, while it is true that religion welded Spain out of an
anarchical mass of peoples, it betrays its terrible excesses
as much in her cathedrals as in her history; and thus,
gradually, the church of San Pablo in Valladolid, for
instance, becomes for us as terrible, as expressive as
the Plaza Mayor there. Nor do I wish to accuse the
Spaniard of barbarism, even in those antes played out
in Valladolid, still less to consider art as the handmaid of
morality; only the character of a people easily subject
to excesses might seem to be as obvious in the one as
in the other.
Those forgotten builders of the great Gothic churches
of France were but the tools, as it were, which a whole
people used in creating a new style. And so it is that
with the Greeks the perfect temple, the Parthenon,
neither too large nor too small, comprisfarg in itself the
perfection of construction, of proportion,'<ot ornament, of
colour, summed up in itself, was as it were the consum*
mate expression of, their sure and precise desire for
beauty; the apprehension of it in perfection and !n
sanity, rather than in mysticism or suggestion. And
again with the Roman, the immortal round arch, so
strong, so compulsory, so inevitable, uninterrupted by